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VITAL RELIGION AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 
MOTING IT. 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
Continued from page 789. 

When we reflect upon the many blessings 
he has conferred upon man,—the provision 
he has made for the sustenance of the body, 
the development of the mind, and the salva- 
tion of the soul,—we are prepared to exclaim, 
in the language of a British poet :* 

“ When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys— 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 


Ten thousand, thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes these gifts with joy. 


Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I’ll pursue, ' 

And after death, in distant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercies shall adore. 


Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song I’ll raise ; 
For oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 


*These lines, generally attributed to Addison, 
were probably written by Andrew Marvell. 
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4. Obedience is indispensable to religious 


progress. It is obvious, that he who would 
become a successful learner in the school of 
Christ must observe the rules and obey the 
voice of his teacher. To those who labor 
and are heavy laden, he says, “Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls, for my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.” 

The yoke is an emblem of servitude or obe- 
dience; but the serviee of God, so far from 
being degrading, is ennobling to the soul. 
It is, indeed, only conformity to a law that 
is imposed by the Creator on all created 
beings for their good, and its observance is 
indispensable for the preservation of order 
and harmony. As the law of gravity in the 
material universe preserves the heavenly 
bodies in their several spheres, so the law of 
love, by which obedient souls are drawn to 
the centre of light and life, preserves them in 
the way of righteouness, which is the path of 
peace. 

There is, however, in one respect, a 
remarkable contrast between the natural and 
the spiritual law. The laws of matter are 
imperative,—they operate always, and on 
every atom; whereas the spiritual law, im- 
pressed upon the human soul, may be diso- 
beyed, and if continually set at naught, the 
consequence must be everlasting ruin. 
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Without the freedom of the will and the 
power of choice, man could not be a respon- 
sible being; nor could he be a virtuous 
being; for virtue implies voluntary obedience 
to the laws of God. There is nothing that 
more evidently shows the native dignity of 
the humaa soul than this power of choice be- 
tween good and evil; for by this means the 
human will becomes itself a cause of volitions 
and of actions resulting in effects that will 
endure forever. 

To whom is the assurance of Christ ful- 
filled, that his yoke is easy and his burden 
light? Certainly not to those who pursue a 
vacillating course, vainly attempting to serve 
God and mammon. The only way to find 
the yoke made easy, is to serve him with an 
undivided affection,—to give him our hearts 
without reserve. 

“Tf any man love me,” said Jesus, “he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” 

“ The cross,” says a pious author, “ is hum- 
bleness, love, self-surrender—these the apos- 
tle preached. To conquer the world by Sa 
ing it; to be blest by ceasing the pursuit of 
happiness, and sacrificing life instead of find- 
ing it; to make a hard lot easy by submitting 
to it—this was his divine philosophy of life. 
And the princes of this world, amid scoffs 
and laughter, replied, “Is that all?” Noth- 
ing to dazzle—nothing to captivate. But 
the disciples of the inward life recognized the 
Divine Truth which this doctrine of the cross 
contained. The humble of heart, and the 
loving, felt that in this lay the mystery of 
life, of themselves and of God, all revealed 
and plain. It was God’s own wisdom, felt by 
those who had the mind of Christ. 

“The application of all this is very easy; 
Love God, and He will dwell with you: 
Obey God, and he will reveal the truths of 
His deepest teaching to yoursoul. . ... 
As surely as the laws of the spiritual world 
are irreversible, are these things prepared for 
obedient love. An inspiration as true, as 
real, and as certain as that which ever 
prophet or apostle reached, is yours, if you 
will. And if obedience were entire and love 
were perfect, then would the revelation of the 
Spirit to the soul of man be perfect too. 

ere would be trust expelling care, and 
enabling a man to repose; there would be a 
love which could cast out fear; there would 
be a sympathy with the mighty All of God. 
Selfishness would pass, Isolation would be 
felt no longer :—the tide of the universal and 
eternal Life would come with mighty pulsa- 
tions throbbing through the sou]. To such a 


man it would not matter where he was, nor 
what: to live or to die would be alike. If 
he lived, he would live unto the Lord; and 
if he died, he would die to the Lord.”’* 

5. Patience to endure the trials of life and 
the righteous judgment of God for sin, is 
requisite to perfect the soul in holiness. If 
we were to look upon this state of being as 
the whole of man’s existence, it would be 
difficult to answer the question, Why should a 
benevolent Creator have ordained sorrow, 
pain and bereavement as the concomitants of 
human life? But when we take into con- 
sideration that this is only the threshhold of 
our existence-—the nursery in which we are 
to be trained for a higher sphere,—it is ob- 
vious that the noblest qualities of the soul 
must be developed and invigorated by exer- 
cise. Love is proved by self-sacrifice,—faith 
grows by trial—obedience is promoted by 
chastening,—and humility and patience by 
pain and sorrow. ‘‘ Now, no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous; nevertheless it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.” 

It was said, in relation to the parable of 
the sower, that “ those who received the seed 
on the good ground,” were they “who in an 
honest and good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it and bring forth fruit with 
patience. 

“If the husbandman, disappointed at the 
delay which ensues before the blade breaks 
the soil, were to rake away the earth to ex- 
amine if germination were going on, he wou'd 
have a poor harvest. He must have “long 
patience till he receive the early and the 
latter rain.” The winter frost must mellow 
the seed lying in the genial bosom of the 
earth ; the rains of spring must swell it, and 
the suns of summer mature it. So with us. 
It is the work of a long life to become a 
Christian. Many, oh, many a time are we 
tempted to say, “I make no progress at all. 
It is only failure after failure. Nothin 
grows. Now look at the sea when the floo 
is coming in. Go and stand by thetea beach, 
and you will think that the ceaseless flux 
and reflux are but retrogression equal to the 
advance. But look again in an hour’s time, 
and the whole ocean has advanced. Every 
advance has been beyond the last, and every 
retrograde movement has been an impercepti- 
ble trifle less than the last. This is progress; 
to be estimated at the end of hours, not 
minutes. And this is Christian progress. 
Many a fluctuation, many a backward 
motion, with a rush at times, eo vehement 
that all seems lost; but if the eternal work 





*F. W. Robertson, I. 37. 
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be real, every failure has been a gain, and 
the next doeg not carry us so far back as we 
were before. Every advance is a real gain, 
and a part of it is never lost. Both when 
we advance and when we fail, we gain. We 
are nearer to God than we were. The flood 
of spirit-life has carried us up higher on the 
everlasting shores, where the waves of life 
beat no more, and its fluctuations end, and 
all is safe at last. ‘This is the faith and pa- 
tience of the saints.’ ”* 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


The education and enlightenment of great 
populations can only come through recogniz 
ing the duty, as well as the right, of free 
thinking on all subjects which present them- 
selves tothehuman mind. We firmly believe 


that the emancipation and enlargement of 


the human mind works in the very line of 
divine order. It can never be possible for 
men to know themselves as sons of God till 
they are happily at home in the universe; 
nor to love the Lord with all the mind till the 
intellect moves among the questions of religion 
as freely and irene. as among the ques- 
tions of science, of which indeed they form a 
noble part. Nor can even the Divine Spirit 
have free access to the human soul while the 
understanding is darkened and truth itself is 
accepted not as truth, recognized by its own 
evidence, but as something put upon us by 
an authority which we are too cowardly or 
too indifferent to question. The gospel call, 
“Awake, thou that sleepest,” is addressed to 
the intelligence as well as to the conscience ; 
nor is conscience itself either a safe faculty 
or a sound one till it takes the advice of the 
enlightened judgment, 

The grandest prophecy is that which fore 
tells a day when the law of God shall be 
written on the heart and graven on the mind; 
that is, when inward enlightenment and clear 
perception of right shall take the place of 
outward authority and make it needless. 
Without saying a word or lifting a finger to 
weaken the existing restraints which men 
feel from traditions, customs and institutions, 
our highest work is to rouse the inward spir- 
itual forces into activity, to lead men, women, 
and children forth from servile mental and 
moral conditions, to form them to habits of 
self-reliance, and to develop their sense of 
personal responsibility. 


———-—.08—- ____ 
From tke Christian Register. 
CONFIDENCE IN HOME LIFE. 


A wise lady once told me most seri 
ously that, of all human beings in this world, 


*F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, I. 57. 






she had the deepest pity for boys; boys from 
the age of fourteen to twenty-five. “The 
poor things,” said she, “ remain so much lon- 
ger than girls in that most distressing, un- 
comfortable, half ripe, half-green state! For 
long, weary years boys are a puzzle, and 
ofttimes a torment to themselves and those 
about them, solely because they don’t know 
what to do with their growing bodies, nor 
how to use their half—fiedged powers of mind 
and soul. They keep green so long.” 

One who has lived with five boys in the 
home, and has since had much to do with 
boys of all ages and conditions, is ready to 
believe her view a true one. While little 
boys are usually most delightful companions, 
a restless, fidgety, strong, yet prickly, “ big ” 
boy is often an “‘ enfant terrible” ; a creature 
hard to get along with in comfort and peace. 
Harder still is it to decide whether coaxing, 
caressing, persuading, or ruling with iron 
hand is best for him. 

Many a good man, now happily busy at 
life’s work, serving God and man, looks back 
on those years of growth when he was full of 
contradictory impulses and desires; now too 
inert or weak (or too lazy) to chop kindlings 
or run on an errand; again overflowing with 
frightful vigor and spirits, turning the house 
upside down, or tramping miles with gun or 
fishing rod, or for the mere pleasure of the 
out-door freedom. Now, the grown man 
wonders how father and mother bore with 
him, and marvels at the skill and love with 
which they directed and controlled his half- 
developed, warring impulses and passions, 
and fostered his almost unseen talents and 
latent bent towards some profession or call- 
ing. But does he ever appreciate at its full 
worth the untiring, sweet patience of the 
“ women-folks” in the home, whose gentle 
forbearance rarely gave out, no matter how 
moody, or riotous, or uneasy he was ; and, on 
the whole, how great sympathy they showed 
with his changeful desires and quickly aban- 
doned schemes during those chaotic, restless, 
turbulent years? 

The good woman quoted above told of one 
lad whom she had once found under an apple 
tree in her friend’s garden, in tears, and 
apparently bowed down with some secret 
trouble. Somewhat surprised, for she knew 
it was a happy family, though the parents, 
being orthodox Christians, were rather too 
rigid about church going and family prayers, 
the good woman sat down by him, and soon 
drew out the sum and substance of all his 
woes. He had come to feel that he was dull 
and stupid at books,—not half so smart as 
Peter (a bright self-confidant younger brother) 
that he was ungainly and homely ; his long 
legs and clumsy feet and hands a burden and 
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snare, always knocking things over and get- 
ting him into trouble; and above all, being 
timid and shy, it was positive suffering to him 
to meet strangers or go about with his older 
sisters. Nobody cared much for him; onthe 
whole, life was more a misery than a pleasure, 
and he didn’t care to live. His sympathetic 
listener was not a bit shocked. Why, it was 
the old story of greenness,—half—growtn,—of 
eee groping and upreaching to fuller 
ight and to better knowledge of his own 
nature and of life. Not for nothing had his 
good consoler and wise counselor begun at 
eighteen to “mother”? her own motherless 
brothers and sisters. 

This growing, half—understood, shy and 
sensitive lad blessed the happy chance and 
the hour when he had opened bis heart to a 
wise, good woman, who, from that day on- 
ward, & her practical sense and kindly sym- 
pathy, set him at peace with himself and 
others, and encouraged him to find for him- 
' self safe and alluring paths wherein he might 
walk bravely after Him ‘“‘ who went about 
doing good.” 

What had helped and cheered him most 
was hearing from her own lips how his 
comely, lovable, genial, middle-aged friend 
had been beset, as a girl, by similar doubts 
and distrust of herself, and had had to con- 
quer even greater timidity and shyness. 

Girls, as a rule, are more easily influenced 
and directed than boys; they are less reti- 
cent, and more open and responsive to sym- 
pathy than boys. Girl-nature, like gold, is 
pliable,—is readily moulded into shapes of 
use and beauty. Boy-nature, of tougher 
texture and substance, like the diamond, 
must usually be cut and polished with keen- 
edged tools, requiring a strong, steady and 
skillful hand. Yet, underneath the difference 
of sex, lies the same human nature, alike in 
its needs, its cravings for something better 
and higher, which is to be attained by the 
full and perfect development, first of the 
body, then of the soul. To boys and girls 
alike comes that time of quick growth, of 
unrest and vague longings, of ardent hopes 
and bright visions, of lovely and high ideals 
and exuberance of the physical nature, of 
noble aspirations for purity, beauty and holi- 
ness, yet of unsatisfied desires,—a less happ 
period than that which follows it, and whic 
taxes all the strength and wisdom of parents 
and guardians te direct arizht, and which 
should blossom into noble and right living 
and doing. 

But is it really true, as our boy-champion 
told us through the Register, that girls absorb 
more than their rightful share of parental 
love and care? One thing, at least, is cer- 
tain: that ever since creation began, male 


children have had the lion’s share in educa- 
tion, training and worldly goods. All the 
family could do to help the boy on in life 
was considered bis rightful due, no matter 
how the girls fared. It has taken man all 
these centuries to learn that God created man 
and woman equals, yet differing in gifts and 
duties, and that it is quite as important to 
educate wisely the mothers as the fathers of 
the race. 

There are few mothers who will not readily 
acknowledge that their sons cost them treble 
the anxiety and care they bestow on their 
daughters. But Nature brings about her 
most lovely and perfect harmonies by the law 
of contrast. As she unites father to daugh- 
ter by a protecting tenderness almost never 
felt between father and son, so she draws 
mother and son together by a subtle and pow- 
erful tie of sympathy and oneness. No one 
else divines with such prophetic insight what 
gifts lie dormant under a rough exterior and 
unformed, wayward character; nor has apy 
one else such patient and loving faith to wait 
for the slow unfolding and ripening of his 
faculties. 

Let us be careful to show our love to the 
little ones growing up around us. No one 
ever yet was hurt by too much love. Only 
let it be a wise love, checking what is un- 
healthy and morbid in the children’s growing 
desires, leading them daily to love and prac- 
tice what is true, pure, honest, holy in the 
sight of God and man. Nothing will more 
quickly and firmly unite parent and child 
than the habit of confidence. Tell them of 
your early life, its trials and pleasures. They 
will honor you all the more for knowing that 
you once resisted the temptation to cheat at 
lessons, or were brave enough to help your 
old school-mate out of the dark, cold water 
the night you both broke through the ice 
while skating. 

Talk of how little we know about Shakes- 
peare! How many of us would give the 
world to know more of the lives of our own, 
—the fathers and mothers, the near and dear 
ones, older than we, once living so close to 
us and now gone from us! Little we care 
indeed for the paltry details of birthplace 
and age; but we yearn to be told how they 
lived; what joyful or hard-bought experiences 
made them what they were; by what cheer- 
ful carrying of heavy burdens of trouble and 
care, by what dearly-won victories for the 
right and true they became blessed examples 
to us. Therefore do not be too reserved with 
the children. Let them know all they ought 
about your childhood and youth and the in- 
ner experiences of your life. 

And while many youths and maidens are 
away at school and college, let not those at 
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home be stingy of letters. Left free for the 
first time in their young lives to choose their 
own way and company, they need all the 
help we can give to keep them eafe from evil 
and true to home virtues and principles. 

Speaking of his early manhood, a German 
gentleman confessed that the most powerful 
influence over him for good had been his sis- 
ter’s letters. After he came to America, 
month after month, year after year, whether 
he answered or not, came her pleasant, cha‘ty 
letters, with never a word of reproof or scold- 
ing, telling him just what a lone young man 
wanted to know about home and far-away 
friends. It was this sister’s faithful corres- 
pondence which had restrained him from 
vice in the midst of the temptations of a large 
city, and kept his life pure and sweet. 

_ So write, write to your absent ones. It takes 
time, and you have much to do; but pray 
don’t let those who have gone out of the 
home believe themselves forgotten and un- 
cared for, because you are too lazy or busy to 
write. Let the white-winged messengers of 
peace and love keep the old bonds warm and 
fresh, M. B.C. 

Medford. 





ont cogent almost caught her still at 
work, ' 

Ard these were the contents of the stock- 
ings: Balls made of yarn and covered with 
kid, cake cut in fanciful shapes, apples 
polished until their cheeks shone with deep 
crimson blushes, tops made of button molds, 
mittens she had previously knit, papers of 
popcorn and raisins; “but best, and most 
delightful of all,” said he, “a letter to each, 
written in rhyme!” These only—but the 
Christmas morn found no happier children 
than they. No loaded Christmas tree ever 
had more power to please. It was indeed “a 
feast of herbs where love is.” R. L. 












































ON CLERICAL SUPPORT OF WAR- 


Lecky, the historian, speaks thus on the 
influence of Christian ministers on war: “ It 
had been boldly predicted by some of the 
early Christians that the conversion of the 
world would lead to a cessation of all war. 
In looking back, with our present experi- 
ence, we are driven to the melancholy con- 
clusion that not only has ecclesiastical influ- 
ence had no appreciable effect in diminishing 
the number of wars, but that it has actually 
and very seriously increased it. We may 
look in vain for any period since Constantine 
in which the clergy, as a body, exerted them- 
selves to repress the military spirit, or to pre- 
vent or abridge a particular war, with an 
energy or a success the least comparable to 
what they displayed during several centuries 
in stimulating the fanaticism of the Crusaders, 
in producing the atrocious massacres of the 
Albigenscs, and in embittering the religious 
wars that followed the Reformation. 

“When all qualifications have been fully 
admitted, the broad fact will remain that, 
with the exception of Mohammedanism, ro 
other religion has done so much to produce 
war as was done by the religious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries. The 
military fanaticism they evoked by the in- 
dulgences of the popes, by the ceaseless ex- 
hortations of the pulpit, by the religious 
importance that was attached to the relics at 
Jerusalem, and by the extreme antipathy 
they fostered towards all who differed from 
their theology, has scarcely ever been equaled 
in its intensity, and it has caused the effusion 
of oceans of blood, and has been productive 
of incalculable misery to the world. Religious 
fanaticism was a main cause of the earlier 
wars, and an important ingredient in the 
later ones. 

“The peace principles that were so com- 
mon before Constantine have found scarcely 
any echo except from Erasmus, the Quakers 
and the Anabaptists; and, although some 


_—_——-<0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN.—THE BEST CHRISTMAS. 


A few years ago we had for a Christmas 
guest, a young lawyer. Among other pleas- 
ant tales he told our children, was one of a 
Christmas that he remembered with more 
satisfaction than any he had ever passed be- 
fore or since, 

Like many who will read this, he had a 
very fond and loving mother, who delighted 
in making her children happy, and every 
year the birthdays and Christmas day were 
made bright and joyful by her thoughtful 
gifts and surprises. 

Things were sadly changed with them the 
year this particular Christmas occurred. The 
dear father had been taken from them by 
death, and through an unsettled state of his 
business affairs, it found her, besides sad at 
heart, scant in means, Money promised was 
yet unpaid on Christmas eve; a terrible 
storm was raging; to go through it to the vil- 
lage a mile away for any trifles her slender 
purse would permit her to purchase, was im- 
possible, 

But those dear children! They must have 
their stockings filled ! 

There they hung, just where the little 
hands had put them, with full faith that they 
would not be empty in the morning. 

Aud they were not. That which means 
could not procure, love devised. She was an 
ingenious little mother. She searched the 
closets and drawers, midnight found her busy, 
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very important specific agencies have arisen 
out of the industrial progress of modern 
times, these have been, for the most part, 
wholly unconnected with, and have in some 
cases been directly opposed to, theological 
interests.” — The Herald of Peace. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


In reference to the announcement in the 
last number of Friends’ Intelligencer of the 
intention of the editors to reduce the price, 
gratifying as it will doubtless be to many of 
its patrons, the writer hopes it has not been 
decided upon without due consideration. 
Should the “experiment,” as they deem it, 
fail, the then necessitated change back to 
old terms may be found to be up hill work. 

And yet, if its success depends upon the 
number of its subscribers, as we know that a 
liberal patronage by lessening the pro-rata 
expenses, will often sustain, what would other- 
wise languish, it seems almost incredible, 
that there should be a danger of this failing, 
for want of sufficient patronage at the hands 
of Friends’. It is well known to some of us, 
that there was a time now many years past 
in the history of the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
when it was far from being self-supporting, 
and that the then deficiency was furnished 
by a number of Friends who felt the import- 
ance of sustaining such a valuable periodical. 

Let us, however, banish the fear of a re- 
currence of this, believing as we do that its 
weekly advent is too warmly welcomed in 
many a household, and that the general 
interest in its welfare has increased too much 
of latter times, to permit this, Our indi- 
vidual efforts to increase its subscription list 
by quietly inducing our friends to become its 
patrons, may do much to ensure its perma- 
nency, and we presume its discontinuance 
would be deeply regretted by nearly all of us. 

As to the paper itself, any watchful 
observer cannot but have been struck with 
the increase of life pervading its columns, 
not only editorially, but by correspondents. 
May both be encouraged to continued perse- 
verance. In reference to the first named, 
such a liberality in treating of the subjects 
brought under their notice and such a wide 
awake interest manifested in many matters 
not especially concerning our own fold alone, 
but the general public good, cannot but 
have been productive of beneficial results. 

The offer to furnish siz copies for the price 
of five forwarded them seems to us well 
worthy of attention, particularly in country 
neighborhoods. One feature in the announce- 
ment, however, struck us very unpleasantly ; 
that referring to “delixquent subscribers ; ” 





and the question arose—is it possible that 
amongst Friends, who have ‘a query as to 
their being “just in the payment of their 
debts,” such a reminder should be requisite. 
But it is, or it would never have appeared 
there. Let ail, then, who have thus thought- 
lessly permitted this, act so promptly with 
their remittances, that when next we hear 
from our worthy editors on this point, it may 
be in these words: We have at this time no 
subscribers in arrears ! J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Second mo., 2d., 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS IN CAPTIVITY. 


The article which appeared in the last two 
numbers of Friends’ Intelligencer in relation 
to the sufferings of Friends in captivity in 
foreign lands, is one of deep interest. It ap- 
pears to have claimed the attention of Friends 
wherever located, even among those who, 
“in great freedom of spirit, left their native 
country of England and transported them- 
selves and their families to this remote part 
of the world.” This is evidenced by the 
minutes of Chester (now Concord) Quarterly 
Meeting, which, referring to this case, are as 
follows : 

“At a Quarterly Meeting held at Walter 
Faucet’s (of Ridley) the 1st of Twelfth mo., 
1691, the Friends of this meeting having 
taken into consideration the miserable con- 
dition of several Friends, captives in Mac- 
queness and Murbay under the Turks, have 
concluded that a general collection be made 
throughout this county for their relief, and 
that it be collected and brought in to John 
Bristow and Joshua Fearn, and that the said 
receivers give account to the next Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

“Third mo. 2d, 1692.—The receivers ap- 
pointed by the last Quarterly Meeting to re- 
ceive the collections for the captives, give an 
account that they have received thirty-eight 
pounds, eleven shillings and five pence, and 
paid the same to Samuel Jennings, as by re- 
ceipt appears, to the satisfaction of this meet- 
ing. Two pounds nineteen shillings of the 
above-said money was received of the Friends 
belonging to Valentine Hollingsworth’s meet- 
ing (probably Newark Meeting), all of which 
above-said money is to be returned by Samuel 
Jennings to Friends in England for the uee 
aforesaid.” 

The amount thus raised may at the present 
time be regarded as very small, but when we 
consider their recent settlement and the many 
pecuniary demands to which they were sub- 
jected, their contribution was probably a 
liberal one, more so than we are able to real- 
ize. The relief of their indigent and suffer- 
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iag members frequently appears as we ex- 
amine the pages of their history. As their 
meetings at this period were mostly held, as 
above noted, in private houses, funds were 
required and liberally furnished for the con- 
struction of their places of worship. The 
Quarterly Meeting was originally composed 
of the Monthly Meetings of Chester, Darby 
and Chichester (afterwards called Concord); 
that of Newark, above-mentioned, located in 
New Castle county, Delaware, was subse- 
quently united thereto. 

This supplement to the interesting article 
referred to may perhaps be considered as not 
entirely out of place. 


death did not come as a surprise or a terror, 
but as a smiling messenger, to escort her to 
that heavenly home where her treasures and 
her heart had long been. Her farewell coun- 
sels and prayers to and for the members of 
her family on the morning of the day she 
died were a beautiful illustration of the seren- 
ity with which a Christian can die, and will 
be treasured in the remembrance of her be- 
loved ones long as memory shall be capable 
of recalling the past. She literally ‘fell 
asleep in Jesus.’ 

‘So fades the summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 

So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore.’ 

“Tt was in perfect keeping with her unob- 
trusive life and peaceful death, that she re- 
quested her funeral to be in accordance with 
Friends, plain and simple, enjoining it upon 
her surviving relatives that they should wear 
no habiliments of mourning or outward sym- 
bols of grief and gloom. ‘ Her children arise 
up and call her blessed, her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.’” 


ear 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I do not know how thou mayest feel about 
it, but to me it is a cheering evidence of con- 
tinued vitality amozg us, as a people, that, 
while some having nearly completed their term 
of life here, are feeling gradually released from 
public service in the church militant, others, 
among the comparatively young, are being 
called out and qualified for labor; and sureiy 
there is cause for additional encouragement 
when we are able to recognize a full submis- 
sion in these to the needful preparation. 
When those who go forth as gospel messen- 
gers have yielded their spirits to the soften- 
ing influence of Heavenly Love we may 
reasonably expect good fruit from their 
labors, for like ever produces its like.-—‘‘ We 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles.” 

I had acall yesterday from a young Friend 
and her companion, on their way to visit the 
Monthly Meetings belonging to Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, and at liberty to make some 
appointments. I could sympathize with them 
under their prospect, and was glad, for I 
thought I recognized the fulness of prepara- 
tion, and my spirit bid them good speed. 
This is one of the cases where, instead of the 
parents, we see the children. M.’s parents 
haying joined the church triumphant, and 
the daughter having yielded to the heavenly 
call, has now entered into the gospel service 
in the church militant. 

It must be very pleasant to those who are 








































MARGARET WILLSON. 


[The subjoined interesting obituary notice 
has just been handed to us by a dear friend 
and relative of the deceased. Although some 
time has elapsed since it was written, its fresh- 
ness and beauty and the practical testimony 
to simplicity it embraces as a principle held 
by Friends, give it a value which, we think, 
entitles it to a place in our columns.—Ebs. ] 


“Died, at Welland, on First-day, 9th of 
Seventh mo., Margaret, wife of I. P. Willson, 
aged 49 years and 10 days. 

“ The deceased was the daughter of the late 
Joseph Willson of Pelham, and passed the 
greater part of her life in this section of coun- 
try. From early youth, she was remarkable 
for a thoughtful turn of mind, strength of 
character and quietness of spirit. Given to 
habits of reading and reflection, she was a 
person of more than ordinary attainments. 
Her characteristic modesty and unobtrusive- 
ness veiled these from the outer world, but 
they shone with a mild and luminous radi- 
ance in that home-sphere which it was 
her constant aim to adorn. Her rare qual- 
ities of mind and heart were understood and 
appreciated by those who knew her most in- 
timately. She was open both in heart and 
hand, Her excellencies were not so much 
natural endowments as they were the rich 
fruits of religious feeling. ‘The ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit’ which she wore was 
the work a gift of Divine Grace. In her 
the domestic virtues were well exemplified. 
Her natural and acquired gifts rendered her 
a fit companion for a man of culture and 
taste, and her married life was one of un- 
usual harmony and happiness. The trials of 
her earthly lot were borne with exemplary 
patience. 

“Living in the exercise of a calm, unfal- 
tering trust in the over-ruling Providence of 
God, she was prepared for all events, and 
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somewhat isolated from the compact body, 
and who, when they meet for social worship, 
are as the two or three, to be thus remembered 
and visited. I know we cannot do much for 
each other as pertaining to the great service 
of life, but we are sometimes stirred up by 
such visits, and induced to examine whether 
we are doing our whole duty in its varied 
forms, or whether our action is very one-sided 
by reason of undue devotion to mundane 
things. Such examination must be profit- 
able, and I believe if engaged in we would 
often be surprised at the revealings that would 
follow. We would be surprised at our mani- 
fold shortcomings, here a little and there a 
little, all helping to make up, it may be, a 
large show of spiritual defalcation, if I may 
so speak, 

I know we are not necessarily dependent 
upon the visits of gospel messengers to bring 
about such examinations, for we have ever 
with us the quickening Spirit which surely 
would incite us to such a work: but many of 
us know its calls are sometimes unheeded 
amid the multiplicity of worldly cares and 
pleasures. 

I sometimes wonder that anyone can so 
slight the immediate teachings of the Divine 
Spirit and yet yield to instrumental help, for 
it seems to me that as high as the heavens are 
above the earth, so far superior to all out- 
ward teachings are the impressions made 
upon the mind by Heavenly Good, and these 
impressious bring with them a power or 
strength to do the duty pointed out. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 8, 1879. 





The Editors of “ Friends’ Intelligencer” have 
decided to reduce the price of their paper from 
two dollars and fifty cents to two dollars for the 
coming volume, exclusive of postage. As this 
will necessarily reduce the income of the paper, 
they are obliged to notify delinquent subscribers 
that unless they remit, by the close of this vol- 
ume, for past indebtedness, the paper will be 
discontinued to them. As this reduction is an 
experiment, they appeal to their friends to wid 
in increasing the subscription list, and offer to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and for- 
warding the amount, with postage, one free copy. 





Our New Votume.—The next issue of 
our paper closes the 35th year of its existence. 
In the varied experience of all these years, the 
editors have often had occasion gratefully to 





acknowledge the kind appreciation of numer 
ous friends whose words ef encouragement 
and cheer have been very helpful. 

Without such manifestations of interest 
and sympathy, the labor and anxiety atten- 
dant upon the editing of such a paper would 
be much greater. The circulation of denom- 
inational literature must of necessity be cir- 
cumscribed by the limits of the society from 
which it emanates, and in proportion to the 
living interest felt by its members in the 
spread or maintenance of the views held 
by them, will be the efforts made to increase 
among themselves a knowledge of those 
views and to extend the same to others. 

The great latitude of thought and expres- 
sion concerning religious subjects, allowed 
by the absence of any formal creed amongst 
us, has a tendency to lessen our hold upon 
purely sectarian things, and, while the prin- 
ciples which underlie our profession are 
becoming more and more diffused, there is not 
that close sympathy and union of feeling 
and interest within the society that character- 
ized its earlier history. 

That this is true of us is evinced by the 
difficulty experienced in keeping up a dis- 
tinctive literature, or in awakening an inter- 
est in the current affairs of the Society suffi- 
cient to induce Friends in the various sections 
and neighborhoods to furnish for the infor- 
mation of the brethren accounts of passing 
events occuring in their midst. 

While we would not, as leaders of religious 
thought, give place to sectarian prejudices, 
we feel bound by our duty to the Society of 
Friends to uphold the broad principles of 
faith and practice which it inculcates, to 
maintain a firm and unwavering position in 
the field of journalism. We repeat what 
has been said at former times, “ that it is our 
aim to present to our readers only such orig- 
inal essays and selected articles as will have 
an educating influence upon the mind and 
the feelings, and in local information and 
correspondence to be reliable and interesting.” 
We are sensible of the need there is, in the 
make-up of even a religious paper, for spice 
and flavor and always welcome the humor- 
ous and lively in composition when not per- 
sonal or flippant. 
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We ask our friends who have heretofore 
manifested so much interest in the welfare of 
the Friends’ Intelligencer to continue to 
its editors the same kindly thought. In 
reducing the subscription price to two dol- 
lars, they are incurring pecuniary risks that 
can only be met by a large increase in the 
number of subscribere. The reduced cost of 
material and labor will cover but a small 
part of the deficiency in receipts that the 
abatement will entail, and the hope that 
many new subscribers would be added to the 
present list encourages us in the step we have 
taken. 

The prospect of an early return to pros- 
perity in trade and business leads the editors 
to hope that some who have been receiving 
the paper free will feel able to have their 
names for the coming year placed among the 
subscribers, 

We say to Friends, everywhere, please send 
in your subscriptions early and use your 
influence to increase the circulation in your 
neighborhocds, The club rates, as will be 
seen by our advertisement, are very favorable 
to those wishing to have the benefits thereof. 
Information is solicited for our local and 
correspondence columns, and we have every 
reason to believe that the coming volume 
will not be inferior in interest to any which 
have preceded it. 





WorK FOR THE NEEDY-—The managers 
of the “ Northern House of Industry,” No. 702 
Green Street, desire us to call attention to 
their labors, hoping thereby to enlist a more 
extended interest in the Association. 

They are at present employing from 15 to 20 
women per day in the House, and giving out 
work to 46 at their own homes. 

The interest aroused by the organization of 
ward-relief societies and the offer of co-opera- 
tion with the House of Industry in furnishing 
sewing to women applying for aid in some of 
these new societies makes it necessary for the 
managers to increase the means at their dis- 
posal, that they may be able te meet the lar- 


ger demands upon their resources which the | P 


proposed co-operation will entail. They feel 
assured that this measure will greatly enlarge 
their sphere of usefulness, and increase the 


meaus of doing good, without interfering with 
the present arrangements or cutting off the 
supply of work heretofore given to the needy 
and industrious women who look to them for 
employment. 

Donations in dry goods, coal or money 
will be thankfully received at the store, 702 
Green street, where a large supply of under- 
wear is constantly kept for sale, at the lowest 
prices. Comfortables and carded wool are 
always on hand. 

All kinds of plain sewing is done in the 
best manner, very much being entirely hand- 
work, 

We recommend this worthy organization to 
the favorable notice of the charitable and are 
of the opinion that its means of usefulness 
may be largely extended by an increase of 
funds which we doubt not will be judiciously 
used. 

The officers of the Association are Eliza- 
beth J. Pike, President, 534 N, 4th street; 
Elizabeth F. Williams, Vice President, 617 
Franklin street; S. E. Hicks, Secretary, 
1523 N. 10th street; E, F. Allen, Treasurer, 
2014 Wallace street. 





THE PLacue.—By a private letter received 
last week from a Friend who has lately gone 
to reside in Pernambuco, Brazil, we learn 
that this terrible disease is making sad havoc 
among the inhabitants of the district of Seara 
(or Ceara,) to the north of Pernambuco. 

The writer says: ‘‘ There is a town some 
distance north of us, called Seara, which con- 
tained 60,000 inhabitants. It is now suffer- 
ing fearful ravages from small pox, and the 
Asiatic Plague, the same that visited London 
in the middle of the 17th century. 

“The victims die within two hours after 
being stricken down. The deaths are from 
500 to 1,000 perday. Not being able to find 
interment for all the dead, a stone is tied to 


the body and it is sunk in the ocean. It now 
looks as if the place would be depopulated, 
for those who escape the plague are in immi- 
nent danger from starvation, there having 
been drought in that province for three years 
ast. Up to the present time (1st mo., 7th.) 
about 40,000 have died. It is three months 
since the disease appeared.” 

We see by later dates that a corps of phy- 
sicians has been sent to the ill fated city. 
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Tae Exvecrric Licut.—Professors Thom- 
son and Houston of Philadelphia High School 
have been for some time engaged in experi- 
ments on the electric light, and from the suc- 
cess so far attained, are very hopeful that 
the many details yet to be worked out will 
ultimately be perfected. 

Their lamp has already been exhibited 
before the Franklin Institute, and is said 
to have worked very well. Prof. Thomson, 
also, at a late meeting of the Institute, ex- 
hibited a light of their own invention, which 
is intended for larger areas. The improve- 
ment claimed lies in the consumption of the 
carbon points. In other lights recently ex- 
hibited in our city there was a flickering— 
burning steadily for a few moments and then 
almost going out. The one exhibited by 
Prof. T. burned with a steady, brilliant white 
light. The carbons were inclosed in an opal 
glass shade and the light, while very power- 
ful, was not annoying to the eyes. The uni- 
form consumption of the carbon points is 
secured by the use of an electro-magnet in 
the lower part of the lamp. 





“Our Weak Ones.” —Under this heading, 
Dr. J. T. Rotheck, in the Penn Monthly, pre- 
sents his view of the right principles involved 
in the treatment of morbid nervous condi- 
tions. Whereas, a distinguished physician 
and a writer on hygienic subjects has recent- 
ly dwelt upon the importance of rest as a 
curative agency. Dr. Rotheck wishes to point 
out the vital need there is of cultivating a 
habit of energetic and persistent action as a 
means of bringing about the ideal vigor of 
perfect health. 

The conditiens of life are so various that it 
is very easy to believe, that while much de- 
bility and nervous exhaustion is certainly due 
to excessive exertion of the mind or body or 
of both, mach ill health and weakness are to be 
attributed to the want of action of the vari- 
ous powers, physical, intellectual and moral. 
Such action is not only a cure for morbid, 
nervous conditions, which are due directly or 
indirectly to stagnation of the powers, but is, 
of course, their prevention. To promote it in 
the youth, the writer cautions those having 
the care of children between babyhood and 
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maturity to take care that no high-heeled 
shoes turn walking into torture and spoil the 
healthful symmetry of the foot; that the 
skirts do not impede the action of the lower 
limbs, that no compression of the chest ham- 
pers the lungs, furrows the liver and drives 
the abdominal viscera downward. 

With these precautions, the doctor believes 
that childhood will be a period of abounding 
joyous vitality, and that a capacity for useful 
work will be developed with the advancing 


years. 
‘‘The one curse of the age,” he adds, “ is 


the idea that useful work is, in some way, de- 
grading to a person of large means and of 
liberal culture, and had better be delegated 
to the hireling. This vice of education lies 
at the bottom of an endless string of social 
ills. The young woman cannot marry until 
her prospective husband can support her as 
she was in her father’s house. She cannot 
allow the idea to intrude itself that she, as 
partner of his joys, is also the sharer of his 
business perplexities. If married, when trou- 
ble overtakes the husband, her woman’s na- 
ture does outcrop in assurances of sympathy 
and love; but education has so sublimated 
these that they vanish too often when the stern 
realities of doing something to help are pre- 
sented,” 

To prevent this condition of supine help- 
lessness and indolent incapability, the doctor 
does not find gymnasiums adequate, but be- 
lieves that home duties for girls are the pro- 
per sanitary means to be employed. The 
physical discipline involved in the creation 
and conservation of the home for the house- 
hold is the proper concomitant for the intel- 
lectual culture which is a needful training 
for the best civilized life; and both of these 
are important to a healthful, spiritual devel- 
opment. 

We have read Dr. Rotheck’s essay with 
attentive interest, and find in the various 
illustrative incidents he has introduced many 
parallels to matters within our own experi- 
ence, and cannot but approve of his solicitude 
for the better physical culture of our youth, 
and especially of girls. But we would ask 
the attention of our generation to the crying 
needs of boys during the formative period of 
their lives. 
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Do not these stand in need also of health- 
ful active work—work which may be applied 
in later life as a factor in the bread-winning 
strife—work that shall be classed as useful 
and economic during the educational period ? 

Those who live in our large cities are 
aware, from their own observation, that as a 
matter of fact boys, at this time, have less 
training in the direction of useful physical 
action than girls. In too many cases they 
are growing to manhood among us in selfish 
idleness, while their mothers and sisters are 
busily engaged in providing for their mani- 
fold necessities. A far more convenient and 
defensive system of dress enables them to en- 
gage in healthful out-of-door sports which 
tend to their physical health. But for these 
sports our girls would hardly have time, so 
much more fully are their hours and their 
energies occupied in household duties or in 
their school work. We may well plead for a 
more hygienic dress for growing girls, and 
ask for them more of the joyous and exhilar- 
ating out-of-door sport such as their brothers 
delight in; but we would also cordially en- 
dorse the views of Dr. Rotheck, that useful 
home duties should claim their attention and 
call forth their energies. 

But we must insist that as crying a need as 
any other at this time is the systematic train- 
ing of boys to useful industries. 

“Our weak ones” are not exclusively of 
either sex; and some are weak physically, 
some intellectually and some, alas, are terri- 
bly weak morally. Let our learned instruc- 
tors take broad views, and while they are 
zealously combatting one form of evil, let 
them not neglect greater ills which impend. 

Action, the vigorous use of all our powers, 
physical, intellectual and moral, is the proper 
preventive, as well as cure, of many forms of 
weakness ; but we would not confine it to one 


sex alone, nor to any age. 





DIED. 


PRICE.—On the 6th of First month, 1879, after a 
short but severe illness, at his home, in Belmont 
county, Ohio, John H. Priee, aged about 87 years; 
a Minister of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Uriah, the eldest son of John H. Price, a physi- 
cian, living in the State of Indiana, being informed 
of his father’s illness, came to visit him, and died of 
congestion of the lungs in a few days after the for- 
mer event. 


WALKER.—On the 24th of Tenth month, 1878, 
at his residence in Belmont county, Ohio, Joel 
Walker, formerly of York county, Pa., in the 85th 
year of his age; an Elder of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





MOUND MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND HABITS. 
BY HENRY C. MCCOOK. 
(Continued from page 798.) 

A general description of the insects will 
first be of interest. These forms are found 
in the nest: male, female, worker-major, 
worker-minor and dwarf. The length of 
these forms, stated approximately, is as fol- 
lows: male and female six-sixteenths of an 
inch, worker-major five-sixteenths, worker- 
minor four-sixteenths, dwarf three-sixteenths. 
The color of all these except the male is the 
same, the head, thorax and Jegs varying from 
an orange-yellow to a yellowish red. The 
abdomen, except when distended with honey- 
dew, is black. The wings of the male and 
female are pale, smoky color. The male is 
wholly black, and is not so robust in form as 
the female, and has a smaller head, The 
illustrations fairly represent the general de- 
tails of form in the male, Fig. 5; female, Fig. 
6; and worker, Fig. 7; the lines beneath the 


latter figure show the natural length of the 


three worker forms. A technical description 
of these insects will be found at the close of 
this paper, 

As the life of any one hill is substantially 
repeated in all the others, let us take our 
stand, for example, before one of the large 
mounds. The work of construction as above 
described is being pressed forward upon all 
parts of the surface. Issuing from and throng- 
ing into the doors that skirt the base are two 
columns of workers. Their fellows are hover- 
ing around the gates, hurrying backward and 
forward upon their several duties; but these 
columns keep up a steady march and counter- 
march, without visible diminution of num- 
bers, and (with a single exception, which is 
recorded hereafter, without cessation day or 
night. One of them stretches off to the south- 
west, disappearing at intervals under flat 
stones, appearing again and crossing the top 
of similar stones intersecting the lines of 
workers busy about the small surrounding 
hills, and, penetrating the jungle of grass be- 
yond, is finally distributed among a number 
of young trees not far distant. The other 
column leads off to the southeast, up the hill 
a distance of eight rods, to an oak tree hav- 
ing a girth of twelve inches, which stands by 
the stone wall or fence that marks the limit 
of the field. This “avenue” (as we may 
designate the path which such a column pur- 
sues) keeps a well nigh straight course. It 
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‘crosses at one point a foot path used by the 
farmers on their way over the mountain to 
the town. There is no marked impression 
upon the surface as of a worn or prepared 
road, but the boundaries of the avenue are 
constant, the ants invariably traversing the 
same general limits, which vary from one to 
three inches in width. Leaving the avenue 
at the foot of the young oak, the column 
stretches its double line along the trunk and 
is distributed among the principal branches. 
A considerable portion leads off upon one of 
the lower limbs which overhangs the stone 
fence. I mount this wall, and at once have 
the a the movements of the promenaders 
upon the avenue beneath. 

At various points along the bough and its 
branches vast numbers of aphides are clus- 
tered. Many of these are fastened upon the 
bark in the usual manner, the head depressed, 





Fig. 5.—Male of F. rufa, magnified. 


lapped by the attendant ant, who all the 
while, with alternate strokes of the antennz, 
gently embraces or pats the insect. Again 
and again in rapid succession the sweet secre- 
tion (the honey-dew of popular speech) gath- 
ers in drops and is removed by the ants, sev- 
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Fic. 7.—W.-major, F. rufa. 


eral of whom have in turn enjoyed the refec- 
tion. At last the aphis, one of mature size, 
leaves its position and moves along the limb 
towards the trunk. It is passed by groups and 
individuals of ants, all of whom greet it with 


the abdomen elevated. Others are clustered 
about small oak galls, some white, marbled 
with black, some of the pink-brown color with 
rings, some of a brownish hue. These galls 
contain a quantity of minute black powder, a 
number of very small white oval eggs (?) and 
a grub three-tenths of an inch long, with 
twelve rings, head marked with black, a 
black ring on the neck, and three pairs of 
feet. The ants seemed to be feeding upon 
these galls; they at least fed upon the juices 
of several of the grubs which were crushed 
with the point of a knife while removing the 
galls. These, however, are but secondary ob- 
jects of attention, The aphides, black in- 
insects, with brownish thorax and head, are ~ 
the centers of principal interest. Here is one 
whose abdomen is elevated at an angle of 
about 45°. Upon the apex is shining a tiny 
globule of transparent liquid. It is greedily 





Fia. 6.—Female of F. rufa, magnified. 


the antenne as though testing its disposition 
or resources, and at once allow it to pass on. 
Its abdomen appears flattened. Many of its 
fellows are rounded out with fullness, and 
must evidently be uncomfortable. The ants, 
however, are fast relieving them, and in the 
meantime their own abdomens are undergo- 
ing a very noticeable change. They swell 
and elongate until the folded bands which 
unite the several segments or rings are pulled 
out from their V shape into straight white 
ribbon. The abdomens are quite translucent 
at last, and the burdened honey-gatherers 
turn toward home. Let us, for convenience, 
call the ants in this condition “repletes.” 
Standing at the foot of the tree, one can notice 
that the individuals in the ascending portion 
of the column have round black abdomens, 
while those in the descending portion are 
nearly all repletes. 

There were two facts connected with the 
above observations which for several days 
puzzled me. I observed that among the 
crowds of workers thronging the avenues 
radiating from the hills to various points, 
chiefly oak trees, the number of repletes was 
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relatively small; it seemed out of roportion 
to the numbers of repletes seen descending 
the tree paths from feeding grounds, with 
abdomens distended and translucent with 
honey-dew. Moreover, numbers of workers 
were observed returning to the hills without 
swollen abdomens. If they had not been 
foraging, what then? Or had they simply 


been more moderate in the indulgence of 


sage I was led by these reftections to 
follow the repletes down the tree-paths with 
greater care, and observed some of them dis- 
appearing at the roots. I now turned back 
the sod, cleared away the leaves, and dis- 


covered this interesting fact: At the foot of 


¥ the tree, particularly in the angle of the roots, 
the descending ants or repletes were stopped 
by workers seeking food, “ pensioners ” let us 
call them. Evidently, a gallery or galleries 
communicating with the hill had been opened 
at these points, and around the openings 
numbers of insects were huddled together, 
some trying to escape down the galleries, 
some opposing or hindering these, and others 


engaged in drawing or bestowing rations of 


honey-dew. The process was commonly as 
follows: The replete reared upon her hind 
legs and placed her mouth to the mouth of 
the pensioner, who assumed the same ram- 


pant position. Thus, the meal passed. Of 


course, I could not see the process of dis- 
gorgement, but could have no doubt of the 
fact that the builders had thus come to be 
fed in the same manner that queens, males 
and young ants are fed. I frequently saw 
two, sometimes three ants thus. feeding at 
once from one replete. The repletes com- 
monly made no objections, at least submitted 
quietly; but, at times, I noticed what ap- 

oa anxiety to break away without part- 
ing with any of the precious treasure. The 
pensioners would occasionally solicit with 
their antenns. Once, at least, the replete 
was seized rather vigorously. After the feed- 
ing, the repletes dashed into the galleries and 
disappeared through the mass of legs, heads 
and black abdomens of ants, all stationary 
and apparently engaged asabove. Although 
the peculiar position of the fallow ants under 
these observations prevented me from seeing 
the actual process of regurgitation, yet in the 
case of other ants imprisoned in glass jars I 
have seen the passing of the honey-dew from 
the mouth of one insect to that of the other. 

The repletes that passed down the tree with- 
out being arrested, were generally met be- 
yond by the pensioners. Removing the flat 
stones around the roots, I found the insects 
engaged as above. The under surface of these 
stones seemed to be a sort of commissary 
stations. I covered over one cavity, made 
by the removal of a stone, in which I had 


Carpenter Ants Camponotus (Formica 
sylvanica, occupied in the same manner. In 





surprised a number of ants, expecting thus to 


re-establish a feeding station. It happened 
as I had hoped. Presently, lifting the stone 
a little, I surprised a pensioner drawing his 
rations, and others scrambling away as though 
disturbed. 
The above facts were confirmed by numer- 
ous observations at various pointe. 
I have frequently seen the Pennsylvania 
y Penn- 


one case the exchange seemed to be between 
occasional workers and members of the “ body 
guard,” which constantly surrounded the 
fertile queen of a small colony under observa- 
tion in a box. Other ants have the same 
habit, but the main significance of the be- 
havior above described is in the view which 
it gives of the public economy of the ant re- 
public. It exhibits a concerted, systematic 
and general movement which has very much 
the appearance of an acknowledged Deen 
of labor. Those members of the community 
engaged in the work of building and protect- 
ing the formicary, really appear to leave the 
collecting of food to others of their fellow- 
citizens, not only for thehelplessand dependant 
inmates of the nest, but also for themselves. 
Content with satisfying the simple wants of 
nature, that they may have strength to toil, 
they leave their work at stated periods and 
visit the feeding-ground to obtain food from 
the superabundance of the repletes. The 


stations are chosen for this purpose with 


admirable wisdom, for, as many of the for- 
agers really seem to overload themselves, 
their progress homeward is doubtless facili- 
tated by yielding somewhat from their stores, 
and no less is wrought to the commonwealth. 
Besides, it seems probable that the instinct 
which urges the repletes to gather store for 
the larve, nymphs and other dependents, 
might effectually prevent them from yielding 
such store to any others after the formicary 
had been reached. It may be supposed, since 
ant nature is not unlike human nature in 
some respects, that the surplus honey-dew, 
after feeding the dependents, would be kept 
for individual delectation, and thus the build- 
ers and sentinels be compelled to leave their 
work and forage for themselves. The general 
movement, therefore, to arrest the repletes at 
the stations near the feeding-grounds is evi- 


dently for the public good. 
ently ior the ire a Entinned.} 


From the Quaker Alumnus. 
CAPTAIN GIFFORD. 
BY CHARLES E. ; PRATT. 
It was winter in Nantucket, 
And for many a chilling day 
Not a wave of open water 
Smiled in all the frozen bay. 





All within the icy barriers 
Lay with drifted snow o’erspread, 
Under one white shroud reposing 
Sandy Point and Sankaty Head. 


In the town was dearth of fuel, 
And the fences of the squires! 
With the scrubby pines of ’Sconset 
Went to feed the waning fires. 


When one morn the anxious people 
Looking bayward with delight, 
Saw the wintry bounds were broken, 
And a white sail heaved in sight. 


*Twas a schooner, skipper Gifford’s, 
Tacking toward the waiting town ; 
And her low rail kissed the ice-cakes,} 

With her load of coal weighed down. 


From the wharf ring words of welcome, 
Kerchiefs wave and dories speed ; 

Ere the craft has found her mooring 
On her deck begins the screed. 


“ You have hit it this time, Cap’n,” 
Says a dealer, “and I s’pose 

You will want more’n seven dollars 
As the price on’t us’lly goes ; 


“ Wal, I like ter do the squar’ thing 

By a friend,—here’s twelve a ton; 
‘Guess I’ll have ter take y’ur cargo,— 

Name it. and the bargain’s done.” 


“Friend,” said honest Captain Gifford, 
“If thee wants a ton of coal 

Thee can have it for eight dollars ; 
But thee cannot buy the whole.” 


Spoke a wealthy squire, “I’ve suffered 
Quite enough; give me ten tons— 

Any price.” The skipper answered, 
“There are many suffering ones; 


‘When each household is provided 
With a ton, if there is more 

In my cargo, I will sell it 
To the highest bid on shore.”’ 


So the staunch old Quaker captain, 
Tho’ he sailed his craft for gain, 

Held his heart above the market, 
Would not take the price of pain. 


There were threats, entreaties, money, 
But he took till set of sun 
For each ton of coal eight dollars, 
And each family had one. 
Boston, 1878. 





The lines below are from the pen of the 
wife of William M. Springer, member of 
Congress from Illinois. 


GROWING OLD TOGETHER, 
BY REBECCA RUTER SPRINGER. 


We are growing old together— 

Time has touched our locks with gray, 
And the roseate lines of morning 

From our life have passed away. 
But we do not heed the shadows, 

Though they lengthen where we stand, 
For we closely walk together, 

olding each the other’s hand. 
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Oft we count the years together 
Since our pathways joined in one ; 
Part in sunshine, part in shadow, 
Have the mingled courses run. 
But no shadow, howe’er sombre, 
Can a leugthened gloom impart 
When the sunlight softly lingers, 
Shed by love, within the heart. 


When we've reached life’s mountain summit 
Down its western slope we’ll start, 
With a thousand sacred mem’ries, 
Nestling softly in each heart. 
Should we reach its base together, 
What a precious boon ’twi!] be— 
Thus to pass life with each other, 
Thus to meet eternity. 


But should one, alas! grow weary 
Of the journey by the way, 
And lie down beneath the willows 
To await the coming day, 
How the sunlight would be darkened ! 
And how sad the way would seem 
If our growing old together 
Thus should fade into a dream. 





PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


There are two distinct senses in which the 
word phosphorescence is used in physics, viz.: 
1st, to denote the faint light emitted by fire- 
flies, glow-worms, various marine animalculz, 
and decomposing animal and vegetable mat- 
ter; and 2d, to denote the faint light emitted 
in the dark by substances that have been ex- 
posed for a short time to any bright light ; 
such, for example, as that of the sun or of 
the voltaic are. These two groups of phe- 
nomena, though called by the same name, 
differ in their origin. In the one the cause 
of the light is chemical, in the other it is 
purely physical. 

Until recently, the cause of the phosphor- 
escence of the glow-worm, fire-fly and marine 
animalcule generally was involved in con- 
siderable obscurity ; but it is now known to 
be due to the gradual oxidation of a sub- 
stance called noctilucene. In the living 
organism the noctilucene is secreted by special 
organs in the animal, and produces phosphor- 
escence whenever it is brought into contact 
with air. The phosphorescence of the ocean 
is caused bee by the oxidation of nocti- 
lucene produced by living animalcule. The 
phosphorescent light emitted by decomposing 
animal and vegetable substances is caused by 
the oxidation of noctilucene produced during 
the decomposition. 

There are quite a number of substances 
that will, after exposure to a bright light, 
continue to emit a faint light in the dark for 
periods varying from a fraction of a second 
to more than an hour, that is, a mere exposure 
to the light causes them to acquire a feeble 
luminosity. The diamond, fluor spar, and 
especially various sulphides of barium, cal- 
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to Point Breeze. On almost all the railroads the 
trains were behind time, especially those from New 
York—some of them from one and one and a half 
to two hours, the latter caused by the great amount 
of ice in the North River. Some of the trains ran 
very slowly, for fear the iron would break from the 
brittleness caused by the excessive cold. Southern 
trains were also an hour and a half late. 

Even St. Louis, Mo., reported 4 degrees below 
zero, and at Memphis, Tenn., down to 6 degrees 
above, at which place the river was filled with float- 
ing ice. At Florida, the cold ‘“ unprecedented.” 
At Mobile, Ala., a severe snow storm! In Griffin, 
Ga., the cutting and storage of 8,000 tons of ice is 
something never before done in that part of the 
South. The lowest point we have seen quoted for 
the 3d (with the exception of the almost incredible 
report of sixty degrees below zero at Battle Ford, 
the capital of the North West Territory) was 35 deg. 
below at Fort Reilly! 

But the limited space of Friends’ Intelligencer for- 
bids much more than just to say that the extent of 
country, or rather countries, over which tbis “ cold 
wave” prevailed was very unusual if not unprece- 
dented. Even in all parts of Great Britain mnch 
suffering and destitution occurred from this cause. 
The curious in such matters can find a more elabo- 
rate account prepared by us in the North American 
of Second month 3d. J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, Second month Ist, 1879. 


cium and strontium, possess this property in 
the most remarkable degree. These phe- 
nomena are also called phosphorescence, but, 
as already remarked, are different in their 
origin to those just described. Their cause is 
as follows: a luminous body gives off or radi- 
ates light in all directions by means of min- 
ute waves which it produces in an extremely 
tenuous substance called the luminiferous 
ether. These waves are set up in the lumin- 
iferous ether by a rapid vibratory motion of 
the atoms or molecules of the luminous body. 
If, by any means, the molecules of a body 
can be caused to vibrate with sufficient 
rapidity, the body will give off light in 
all directions or will become luminous. Now, 
when a phosphorescent substance like sulphide 
of calcium is placed in the sunlight, the 
ether waves given off by the sun strike against 
the molecules of the substance, and set them 
into such rapid vibrations as to cause the 
body to become itself a source of light. The 
light emitted, however, is so feeble that it 


cannot be detected unless the body is taken 
into a dark room. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR FIRST MONTH. 


ITEMS. 


Ex-PresipENT GRANT and party have arrived at 
Alexandria, Fgypt. 


Accounts from upper Egypt give heart-rending 
details of the famine there. 

A German resideut of the island of Java has 
succeeded in domesticating the native honey bee 
(apis dorsata). 

Fresh outbreaks of the rinderpest are reported 
in Prussia. Fifteen places are still infeeted within 
the district first attacked 

Ir is stated that the steamer Albion has been 
chartered to take Henry M. Stanley and party to 
Zanzibar for another expedition in Africa. 


Seven thousand miners are idle in the county of 
Durham, England. The distress there has not 
been equalled since the grest strike in 1844. 

A VotuntegrR Life Saving Society has been or- 
ganized in the city of New York, and the construc- 
tion of one station at Pier No. 8, East River, has 
been authorized, at a cost of $160. 


1878 | 1879 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 


Mean temperature of lst month, per 

Penna. Hospital ...e-s. sesseceececeseeee| 34.21) 28.83 
Highest point attained during month, 

per Penna. Hospital............ Leeseece -| 49.50) 67.09 
Lowest point reached during month, 

per Penna. Hospital......... 20 eeececene 14.00' 1.00 


RAIN. Inches.| Inehes. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. 


Hospital .cc.cccco cccoscoe ccccesesecccccesos! = 56! 2.81 


1878 | 1879 


' ‘DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numb’r. 


Deaths during the month, being for 4 
current weeks for each year.........1 1231 | 1357 











, Deg. 
J Tee Toe American merchants visiting Mexico have 
Average of the mean temperatures 0 been formally received by President Diaz and Min- 
the lst mo. for the past 90 years.....|..s00.0.006) 31.37 


ister Foster, at the City of Mexico, and a building kas 
been assigned them for the display of their goods. 
A Despatcs from Lisbon to the Daily News says, 
a large quarry in the suburbs of Oporto has caved 
in, burying eeveral houses. Many persons were 


killed, and the ruins of the demolished houses took 
fire. 


THe newly estsblisned steamship line from New 
York to China via Suez Canal, which has already 
despatched one vessel, has chartered another 
steamer, and will clear her on about the last of next 
month. 


‘ Av the Executive Board of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew congregations, which met in Cincin- 
nati last week, it was resolved that the Board of 
Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights consider 
the feasiblity of co-operation with sister societies 


Highest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1790......|......00.| 44.00 

Lowest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1857......'s..0.0.008/ 22 37 





The month has been a variable one, and, as may 
be seen by the above, has presented great extremes. 
Notice the highest point (on the 25th) and the low- 
est (on the 3d). The Ist and 2d were very warm 
winter days, with which the low temperature of the 
3d was in broad contrast; indeed it has been said 
to have been “the coldest 3d of January that has 
been experienced in this city for fifteen years.” 

In the Delaware, from Richmond street to Green- 
wich Point, the boats managed to keep a channel 
open, but the river was frozen above and below 
those points. The Schuylkill was closed tight down 
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in Europe, for the purpose of encouraging agricul- 
ture among the Jews, and their settlement on lands 
in the West and South 


A pgspatcu from Edinburgh states that on the 
1st inst. the High Court of Justiciary passed sen- 
tence upon the directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank. Those convicted of fraud, theft and embez- 
zlement were sentenced to eighteen months’ impris- 
onment. The five other directors, convicted of 
uttering false abstracts of balance sheets, were 
sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment. 


Ong hundred destitute mechanics and laborers 
who were employed about a year ago by P. & T. 
Collins, of Philadelphia, in the construction of the 
Madeira and Marmora Railroad, Brazil, arrived in 
New York on the 29th ult. The men tell a pitiful 
story of the hardships of the Madeira, and say they 
would have died from starvation had it not been 
for the aid of J. Alvin Scott, A. C. Prindle, U. S. 
Consul, and Frederick Pond, of Para. 


AvyortueEr International Exhibition is to be held 
this year in Paris from the seventh until the elev- 
enth month, in the Palace of Industry. The pro- 
gramme limits the exbibits to such things as can 
be made to illustrate the application of science to 
industry. Natural products are not to be shown, 
except so far as may be necessary to illustrate the 
uses made of them by science, nor is there to be an 
exhibition made‘simply of the products of industry, 
but rather of the machinery and processes employed 
in making the products. 


Oranges aS A Recimen.—A vast number of 
oranges are eaten by the Spaniards, it being, in 
fact, no uncommon thing for the children of a fam- 
ily to consume ten or a dozen oranges each before 
breakfast, gathering them fresh for this purpose 
from the trees. Such wholesale consumption of 
what is commonly looked upon as a luxury appears 
to have no unhealthy effect upon the system. On 
the contrary, the testimony of a late eminent phy- 
sician authorizes the use of fruit as most wholesome 
immediately upon waking in the morning; he, in- 
deed, prescribed such a regimen to a friend as the 
only invigorating and permanent cure for indiges- 
tion. 


Tue PLagus.—Nine new cases of the plague are 
reported at Astrakhan; the Czar has ordered in- 
fected villages, with their contents, to be burned so 
far as may be thought necessary to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Russia has asked England 
to send medical men to report on the epidemic. A 
despatch from Brussels states: The Sanitary Com- 
mission of Scheldt have ordered quarantine of all 
vessels from the Black Sea. And one from Berlin 
says: An Imperial decree is published prohibiting, 
in accordance with the proposals of the Plague 
Committee, the importation of all the articles which 
are prohibited by the Austrian Committee, and 
also all manufactures of felt. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor has been authorized to draw up regulations 
relative to travellers’ baggage. 


A Borizp Forest.—It has been recently discov- 
ered that an oak forest lies buried in the Valley of 
the Fulda, near Rosenburg, Hesse Cassel, Germony, 
at a depth of from six to nine feet below the surface. 
The wood flourished at a very remote period. The 
greater number of the trees discovered were in good 
preservation; but, owing to the action of the water 
through unnumbered ages, they have become 
thoroughly black incolor. They have also become 
very hard and close, so that they would be good 
material for carving and ornamental cabinet work. 
Some of the trees are of great size; one taken out 
of a gravelly portion of the bed opposite the vil- 
lage of Baumbach, and since sent to the Geological 
Museum at Berlin, was 59 feet fopg, nearly 5 feet 
in diameter near the root, and about 38 inches at 
the top. Even larger specimens have been found. 
It is reported that the furniture and fittings of the 
Geological Museum at Marburg are to be made from 
this long-buried timber. It is not yet decided 
whether those buried oaks belong to a species still 
existing or to an extinct one.—TZribune. 





NOTICES. 


A regular meeting of the First-day School Union 
of Philadelphia will be held at the Parlor, No. 1520 
Race street, Sixth-day evening, Second mo. 14th, 
at 8 o’clock. A full and prompt attendance of 
teachers, and others interested, is requested. 

James W. Janney, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 4, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 









Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reberts & Williams, Western red......... ~ 1 02@ 1 06 
Room 19, 6 Stock Exchange Fince Commmniecion Merchants, 248 North AIMDEOP coccotoccccvcce cece 1 4 1 06 
State 6s, 3d series. +105 @ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. WiReccccccscc sce cee c0cece 06@ 1 07 
State 6s, 2d series -+-109}4@110 Subject to Market fons. Rye, Westernand Penna. 52@ 57 
Btate 5s, 1 1....cccceereee 112 @ Butter, Prints, Per. 20@ 30 | Corn, yellow.........csccssesess 4@ 47 
City 68, NEOW...crce cores served 144@u7Ty% Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 13@ 17 ixed,in elevator. 45@ 48 
Cam & Amboy RR m 68’89.112 @ Illinois, lowa & Wis...... 16@ 18 | Oats, White... 30@ 33 
Camd & At RR 2d m 7......1044@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 20@ 23 Mixed....... eeeeseennnen - M@ ww 
Connecting Railroads 6s....1114,@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 30@ 82] Clover-seed, prime, new.. 6@ 7 
Elmira RR 78........eceeereeee 102 @ estern a ee 28 | 'LimOthy-Seed....cccecoveeeeeee 1 10@ 1 20 
Junction RR Ist m 6s. 1054@ Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 10 11 | Flax-seed......... eoccccseesocece 1 35@ 1 40 
Lehigh Valley RR 7s.. 119 @120 Turkeys, “ .» 10@ 12] Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 50@12 50 
Lehigh Va'ly RR c m 6s r..1014@102 Ducks, “ w 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx’d....10 00@11 00 
North Penn RR 2d m 7....118 @ AliveChickens “ .. §& 3 wonvceensenencee 10 00 
Penn & N Y Can & RR7s...117 @ Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7 7 er 11 6¢ 
a or * ececees =~ Live Cattle, es ewe 63% 7 8 00 
a c¢ m 78 ©... @ Live Calves, ” on 6 Buckwhe: b 
PC &S& Louis RR7s.......... 1023g@ 106 Prime Sheep, = ove ue 0% Corn Meal, oa _ 3 bop 3 7. 
Warren & Franklin 7s 83 Sweet potatoes per bbl....... 1 te 2 Bran, Per tON.....00+ ceseeseeeel4 506@15 00 
Lehigh Valley RR..... Potatoes, white, per bush..... 85@ 1 10 | Middlings......... enenanevaneiaien 16 00@18 00 
— comer kill R Onions, per bbl........-.. + 150@ 225; At the North Philadelphia Drove 
inehill RR......0+« oe eoee Apples, per bri....... _ + 1 75@ 2 50 | Yard 900 head of beef catile arrived, 
Norristown BRR -coconscevecececee 101K%@ choice winter, per bri... 2 00@ 275] and sold at 3%@5%c.; 2,000 head of 
Nort’hn Central RR.......... 14 @ 14% | Grapes, per keg (Almeria).. 2 00@ 2 25| sheep at 4@4%c., and 1,750 head of 
SS, ES Mx@ Cranberries, per bO2........+ 2 25@ 2 75 | hogs at 6i4c.; choice Chicago, €@6c. 
Phila & Erie RR ......seseese 8 @ 9% | Geese Feathers, prime....... 35@ 45 | Market duil. 
ee La | we rae 6 ys Seeeldaee seean neti ne _ a ee Philadelphia Drove Yard 
soseee j nega, per gal.. the marketfor Beef Cattle was in fair 
Lehigh Coal & Navi Co....... 1544@ 157g | Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 8@ 9%/|demand this week, and prices were 





Lehigh Nay 68 Diieussnale Western, 





8@ = 9/| rather firmer.—Record. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INS. COM'Y. 


Post Office Square, Boston. 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS, - $14.500.000. 


aan Institution transacts business under the Statute of 
April 10, 1861, known throughout the United States as the 
ASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAW. The fol- 
lowing examples snow how long a or will continue in 
force after one or more annual cash payments have been 












made: 
1 | 2 | 3 4 5 
3 Payment | Payment | Payment | Payment | Payment 
Z 
on —————-WILL BXtEND THE POLICY ————————_, 
a 
E | 
jildeldglae 
ea le Palm 4 
25 293 1 228 2 170 3 119 4 72 
28 315 1 271 2 234 3 202 4 176 
32 344 1 330 2 321 8 317 4 318 
36 j1 11 2 29 | 8 62 4 74 & 
40 |1 49 |2 96 3 125 4 123 5 86 


The fund reserved under the above statute beach been 
derived entirely from policies on which the premiums are 
overdue and not likely to be paid, can ouly be used for the 
benefit of such nor olders | in continuing the insurance 
in accordance with the above tables. 


IT CANNOT BE USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
PROCURING NEW INSURANCE. 
The attention of the public is called to this extremely 


favorable feature as connected with companies chartered 
in MASSACHUSETTS. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBONS, Secretary. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
133 South FOURTH Street, Philadelphia. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAO DIXON & SON, 1208. 11th St., Phila. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, eto. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Morth Second &t., Phila 





No. 51 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

This institution has a beautiful location near the 
borough of West Chester, Pa., twenty-two miles 
from Philadelphia. The grounds, include twenty- 
seven acres, with an abundance of shade trees. 
The Spring and Summer term of twenty weeks 
commences Second month 10th, 1879 A full 
Academical and Collegiate Course cf Studies is 
pursued. Terms, $85.00 per session. For circu- 
lars giving full particulars, address the priucipal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
West Chester, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLUBGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegiate Editation to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 


KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Delaware County, Penna. 


KINDERGARTEN--FREBEL SYSTEM 


N. E. Cor. Eighteenth and Jefferson. 
KINDERGARTENER, REBECCA WALKER, a 
Graduate, Seventh mo. 10th, 1877, of Miss R. R. 
Burrett’s Training Class. 
Address 








REBECCA WALKER, 


as above, or at 1826 Master St., Philad’a, 








PICKLES 


AND CANNED SWEET CORN. 
Factory and Family processes for $1, 


KRABER BROS., Box 857, Quincy, Ill. 


FRIEND OUT OF EMPLOYMENT DESIRES 

a situation of any kind in the city or country. 
Address sy. A.” 

Office Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


A Brain and Nerve Food. The brain and nerves 
once shattered a man becomes a burden to himself, 
and to the world, until relieved. Build up, Vital- 
ize, Reinforce, by using Vitalized Phosphates. 
Physicians have prescribed 150,000 packages in all 
forms of debility and nervousness. 


F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., N.Y. For Sale by Druggists. 
ee ra eee 


OAL! COAL! COAL! 
0 Send your orders to the 
KNICKERBOCKER DEPOTS. 
Lowest Prices. Best Family Coal. 
Koh-i-nor, Draper and others. 
90 Broken... ess ceseensoneen secsnete a 
& 00 | Stove-- cece eoccscnce © 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





THE EDITORS OF FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 


Ask the kind attention of their friends and subscribers to the 
reduction in the price of their paper, to take effect with the open- 
ing of the coming volume, 

It is decided to reduce the price from Two Dollars and Fiity 
Cents per year to TWO DOLLABS, exclusive cf postage; 


TWO DOLLARS AND. TEN CENTS—POSTAGE PREPAID. 


This reduction is made in the hope of“increasing the subscrip- 
tion list and as an inducement to Friends to interest themselves 
in behalf of the: paper. 


An extra copy for the year will be furnished to any person 
sending five new names, with the amount of subscription, with 
postage. 

The Editors also appeal to Friends to forward to them such 
items of information in regard to matters connected with the Soci- 
ety of Friends as they may desire to see published, and believe that 
in every particular they will be able to make the coming volume 
fully equal to any which has p-eceded it. 


JOHN COMLY, Agent. 
706 ARCH STREET. 





